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SHORT TREATISE ON READING ALOUD. 


will enable them all the better to fulfil their duties and discharge 

I do not like to end this little treatise without adding one 
general consideration which appears to me to be necessary for 
Tts completion. The practical utility the pleasures of the art, 
the joys of self-satisfaction, are not the only fruits of the study 
of this art of reading aloud. It has a place amongst our most 
cherished sentiments. That is why I should wish to see enrolled 
as its disciples a class of persons whom I regret not having 
mentioned till now, namely, women. This art is even more 
suitable to them than to men. Nature has given them flexibility 
of organs, and an imitative faculty which adapts itself mar- 
vellously to all those arts whose object is to interpret, and, 
therefore, to the art of reading. I would add that this talent, 
which in men becomes a means of livelihood or of professional 
success, may in women be exercised in the course of their 
sweetest domestic occupations, their most sacred family duties. 
They are daughters, sisters, mothers, wives. More than one has, 
or may have, an old and helpless father, a mother overwhelmed 
with grief, a sick child ; the father cannot read, his eyes refuse 
him their service ; the mother will not, her heart is too sore ; the 
child would like to, but knows not how. What more delightful 
than for the young girl to be able, with the help of a few pages 
pleasantly read, to calm the sufferer, console the sorrowful,, 
amuse the restless ! It is, then, in the name of their sweetest 
feelings that I say to them, learn to read and strive to acquire a 
talent which may become a virtue. 


CHILDREN’S PETS. 

By Clara E. Lari'er. 


The baby * new to earth and sky ” has some of its earliest 
perceptions wakened by the presence of animals. It shows 
responsiveness to pussy or puppy at an earlier stage than it 
does to the presence of its human kindred. When it begins to 
observe, pictures of dogs and horses, cows, and hens make it 
“ crow” as none others can. This delight is so instinctive that 
it is evident it is intended to serve some end of natural develop- 
ment. Will such end be self-gratification or self-control ? The 
answer to that question depends on the way in which the 
instinct is used. Seeing how children are enchained by it, 
parents naturally seek to keep them happy and contented by 
allowing the possession of kitten or puppy ; whilst for older 
children, rabbits, birds, &c., are brought on the scene and 


received with rapturous gratitude and eager promises to take 
the utmost care of the object that has been so greatly desired. 
Now it is this care that children are naturally totally unfit to 
exercise. But fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, must not 
feel that their responsibility has ceased with the purchase and 
handing over of the creature to the tender mercies of the child. 
Sometimes from ignorance and thoughtlessness, sometimes from 
love of power, sometimes from carelessness, those mercies ar 
but cruel ; and if the animal is put into their charge wdhou 
instruction, full, detailed, and emphatic, as to its trea ’ 
continuous care to see that the instructions are car 
habits that will injure all a child s after ^ 
formed. With such teaching and watchfulness, the P 

may become a potent factor in early moral . r j 

The diligence required in the daily 
his rabbits, the exercise of memory ernan |j.Q„gther the 
recollect when to supply it with fresh rin a 
.self-denial involved in attending to i s w . harvest 

rather be about a newer pleasure, may yield to boy 
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— - " .r and faithfulness to duty invaluable 

of principles of self-sacnfice 

in his future life. allowed to postpone attention to 

If, on the other ha . ^^^^yg^jence. to have the enjoyment 
its needs to his gj^jiity, the habit of indifference to 

without the sense ^ jtted to him, and of the subordina- 

dered and f , » lus been too often quoted in such 
. The A""™'/'”'' i, But surely the telling 

connection for n simple words would leave such an 

children o ° ^j,„|d of the wickedness of wanton 

impression as ew other tale 

reJul'^nseVaaces of one act of destruetion would not be 
lessened by the vagueness of the connection indicated. Of 
Lny mystic meanings which have been found m that exquisite 
allegory: this application would surely be not the least useliil 
and effective. To create the sense that animals have fee mgs 
is no doubt difficult. There are, however, so many delightful 
books written for children of which animals are the heroes, that 
the training may be greatly aided by such being chosen to read 
to them, or to be put into their hands. Miss Sewell’s story of 
“Black Beauty” has probably wakened many to kindly sym- 
pathy with horses. For little children I am old-fashioned 
enough still to like Mrs. Trimmer’s Story of the Robins,’ and to 
believe that nothing can surpass the interest created by the 
doings of Pecksie and his small brothers. Then we have 
Messrs. Partridge’s delightful monthly, “ The Animal World, 
and the various capital “ Band of Mercy ” papers. 

But, as I said at first, to awaken delight and interest in 
animals is not the difficulty. The work is to direct that natural 
liking into right channels, and to take care that a child makes 
his interest in the creatures subservient to their good, not their 
existence to serve his fancies. 

He catches his ideas on these matters from his elders, whose 
tone, alas ! often fosters in him the sense that if he is gratified 
all is right. How often do we see parents, governess, or nurse 
watch with entire unconcern the misery a child is causing to some 
creature with which he is amusing himself. A boy, for instance, 
loves nothing better than to possess a whip. There is no music 
sweeter to his ears than the swish of its lash as he vigorously 
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whirls it in all directions. So long as he limits himself to lash 
in the air, this is a pastime harmless enough. But who does, 
not know how tame is such use compared with the exultation, 
should there be near at hand a horse or a dog on whom to try 
its powers ? The child merely wants to create a sensation, to 
gratify his love of domination over beings made to resist him. 
He has no sense of what his victims feel ; and would not care if 
he had. Altruistic sentiments have not been developed in 
childhood ! Here comes in the word of the parent — to explain 
that, because the whip hurts, he must not use it to touch other 
creatures with ; that, because they give him enjoyment, he is 
bound to see that they do not suffer ; that their helplessness ini 
his hands is a trust. If, on the other hand, as he proudly struts 
round, giving a lash here and another there, a laugh greets his 
worst achievement, the lad never learns to associate the abuse 
of power with reproof and disapprobation. What in after life 
are the far-reaching consequences of this want of teaching, let 
those answer who best know how ruthless young men can be in 
seeking at all costs their own pleasure. 

I have known a girl’s character betray itself in the same 
way. “ How fond she is of animals ! ” observers said, and dwelt 
upon the fact as a lovable trait in her nature ; whereas those 
who had watched her with her pets, not only in her caressing 
moods or at odd moments, knew that a determination to make 
the creatures minister, at all costs, to her own gratification was 
the essence of her fondness. Let them become m the least 


troublesome, or cease to be useful in her own way, there was no 
method in which she would hesitate to inflict pain on the same 
helpless “pets.” I have watched such a one 
playing glerfully with two or throe dop running 
they followed, and exultingly flourishing hei h e “ P 
to cratch at. But let one of then, eeaso fe fo^w he, pha«a,. 
or show any inclination to a rou 

pretty whip descended merciless > , ^ (.^ jjg 

vindictive, the most ireful of that the results 

The carrying out of Herbert visited on their 

of any course of action should ^ ^.i^ndreii, might have cured 
own persons, as the true framing f^^^^ vvantonly inflict 

her of the evil tendencies. Boy regardless of the 

pain, if they are deaf to 
suffering they cause, should 
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— - , , -o carelessly inflict. But generally, if 

of the stinging lashes they heedless. It is parents who 

patiently instructed they indifferent. On the same 

are '^„al V matching fault, children who let 

ethical principle ot pen .y allowed a bread-and-water 

thcirpets dieof sta"^ realise i.i soma degree 

diet for a day. T1 charo-es had suffered, 

the miseries their rabbits left day after day without 

I have known pet b masters and mistresses 

freshwater or food, w w interesting occupations. When 

were absorbed in some d 'no very strong remon- 

the neglect was penalty inflicted. A mild 

strance was uttere , .gow W^you be so naughty? ’ 

protest of ve.Kation indifference has gone on 

has been all the notice takem^ 

until one ^mm"^ f course, mourned with bitter 

:rrr.u - ,r -r=; 

roreTlL;S'^orteT:n.of;t:tg.ec^ 

the first passionate outburst of remorse 

from the memory with other misdemeanours of childish days. 

Such cruelty should, I hold, be visited with penalty propoi- 
tioned to the offence, not treated as merely excusable caic- 
lessness. It is a grave failure in one of life’s first duties. Instead 
of being visited with the same petulant anger as is sometimes 
evoked by small breaches of manners, or by disagreeable and 
annoying pieces of mischief, it should be seriously and severely 
reprimanded and punished. Careful wise guarding against the 
danger should be the condition of allowing boys and girls to 
have to do with animals at all. Should there, in spite of this, 
be neglect, the penalties associated with either wilful or careless 
cruelty should be as severe as those inflicted on other moral 
delinquencies universally considered grave. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

A SEQUEL lO “HOME EDUCATION.' 
B\- THE Editor. 


FIRST READING LESSONS.* 

Probably that vague whole which we call “ Education” offers 
no more difficult and repellent task than that to which every 
little child is (or ought to be) set down— the task of learning to 
read. We realise the labour of it when some grown man makes 
a heroic effort to remedy shameful ignorance, but we forget 
how contrary to Nature it is for a little child to occupy himself 
with dreary hieroglyphics — all so dreadfully alike! — when the 
world is teeming with interesting objects which he is agog to 
know. But we cannot excuse our volatile Tommy, nor is it 
good for him that we should. It is quite necessary he should 
know how to read ; and not only so — the discipline of the task 
is altogether wholesome for the little man. At the same time 
let us recognise that learning to read is to many children hard 
work, and let us do what we can to make the task easy and 
inviting. 

In the first place, let us bear in mind that reading is not a 
science nor an art. Even if it were, the children must still be 
the first consideration with the educator ; but it is not. Learning 
to read is no more than picking up, how we can, a knowledge 
of certain arbitrary symbols for objects and ideas. There are 
absolutely no right and necessary “ steps to reading, eac i o 
which leads to the next ; there is no true beginning,, mi e, o 
end. For the arbitrary symbols we must know m order to read 
are not letters, but words. By way of illustration, consi^ er 
delicate differences of sound represented ^ ® ,, 

last sentence ; to analyse and classify the “sounds of o 


' We hope our leaiters will forgive os tf a of ihe work io 

“Parents and Children” be postponed until th PP 
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another form. 


